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JOHN HAMPDEN. 



There are some men's memories which become sweeter every 
age. In their own times they were not done full justice to, 
they were by many misunderstood, unjustly censured and 
maligned. But as time passes away they become better under- 
stood. The world sees their real worth. Men praise what 
before was blamed. Our fathers stoned the prophets, and we 
build their sepulchres. 

Hampden is to some extent an illustration of this. He lived 
in stirring times — in times when men fought for freedom — 
when it was as dear to them as a cash-box is to us — in times, 
when it seemed as if liberty were to be for ever exiled from 
our land. The limit between the power of the people and 
the crown had not been fairly defined, and the sceptre had 
passed into the hands of a man who did not, or could not 
see that the people had become sturdier and stronger than 
they were, and that it was in vain he attempted to use the 
arbitrary power which had been permitted to Elizabeth or 
her imperious sire. The consequence was a struggle — a 
civil war, followed by his untimely end. But the time was 
favourable for the development of heroic character. Especially 
was this the case on the part of the parliament. Some of 
these leaders have the brightest names in English story. 
This is emphatically true of Hampden ; yet, after all, we 
know but little of him. 

Hampden was born in London in 1597. He came of an 
old and honoured family. Ear back in the time of the Black 
Prince we have a rude tradition to the effect, that 
" Gruig, Wuig, and Ivanhoe 
In striking of a blow, 
Hampden did forego, 
And glad he could escape so." 

He was educated by Richard Bouchier, master of the Free 
Grammar-school of Thame. He then became a commoner of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and sh#tly after we find him at 
the Inner Temple, where, according to Clarendon, whose 
character of Hampden is to be taken with some suspicion, 
he did as many cavaliers had done before him, in leading 
a life "of great pleasure and license." If this is the case, 
we have plenty of evidence to show that Hampden was 
all the while a diligent student, and at no time could he 
have became so absorbed in dissipation as to be alienated from 
domestic scenes; for in 1619 we read of his marrying, at the 
church of Pyston, Oxfordshire, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Symem, Esq., lord of the manor of that estate. We have 
evidence to show that he was warmly attached to his wife, 
by whom he had a large family ; still, that attachment by no 
means unfitted him for public life, as we find him returned to 
parliament, for the borough of Grampound, shortly after. 
Some enter, on public life for selfish purposes ; many of 
Hampden's contemporaries thought it no disgrace to trade. 
Even Hampden's mother would have had her son thus dis- 
tinguish himself. In a letter of hers, published by Lord 
Nugent, she, says, "If ever my sonn will see for his honor 
telle him now to come ; for heare is multitudes of lords a 
making— Viscount Mandeville, Lo. Thresorer, Viscount Dun- 
bar, which was Sr. Harry Constable; Viscount Falkland, 
which was Sr. Harry Carew ; these two last of Scotland ; of 
Ireland divers — the deputy a viscount, and one .Mr. Fitz- 
William a baron of England, Mr. Villiers a viscount, and Sr. 
Will. Fielding a baron. I am ambitious of my son's honour, 
which I wish were now conferred upon him, that he might 
not come after so many new creations." Hampden could 
forego such poor and paltry honours. No king could have 
conferred on him a name greater than that he won for himself. 
To have been a lord would have been no addition to Hamp- 
den's real glory. Fortunately he resisted the voice of the 
charmer, and instead of having a coronet upon his brow, 
fame has placed there a wreath of evergreen. He stands like 
a star apart, the purest patriot of that stormy time ; and yet 
great men lived then. Sir Edward Coke, the great oracle 
of English law ; Selden, the wonder and admiration of his 
contemporaries ; Pym, the bold and eloquent leader of the 
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House of Commons, were his friends and fellow- workers ; 
while Strafford was being hunted to his tragic fate. Oliver 
Cromwell was something more than a friend. He and Hamp- 
den were cousins. Had Hampden lived, Cromwell never 
could have prospered in his ambitious designs. The office of 
the Lord Protector would have been needless. At any rate, 
the republic would have had a better chance. 

In the first parliament of Charles, Hampden was the ori- 
ginator of what was called Granville's committee — a com- 
mittee appointed by the house to decide as to the right of the 
boroughs of Mario w, Wendover, and Amersham to return 
burgesses to parliament, and at the same time to inquire 
into the powers of the house to legislate on such matters. 
Hampden succeeded in establishing the rights of the boroughs, 
and the independence of the house.' His next publio act was 
equally creditable. Charles was needy and wanted money ; 
the house kept him poor, for if he had been rich, he would 
have trampled the nation's liberties under foot ; consequently, 
Charles had recourse to loans. One of the parties applied to 
was Hampden. His answer was, " That he would be content 
to lend as well as others, but feared to draw upon himself 
that curse in Magna Charta, which should be read twice 
a-year, against those who impugn it." The answer was dis- 
pleasing to the king, and the result was, that Hampden was 
committed to the Gate-house for a time. Of course, this only 
strengthened Hampden's ' attachment to the popular party, 
and when Charles's third parliament met, he took a leading 
part on all questions relating to privilege, religion, or the 
supplies— the question for which men then were ready to lie 
down their lives on the scaffold, or at the stake — and took part 
in the preparation of the Bill of Rights. Darker and stormier 
times came. Sir John Glish was sent to the tower, there to 
linger out the last few years of a noble life, and Hampden, 
undertook the care of his compatriot's sons. At this 
time we hear but little of him. He was taken up with 
private duties, and with studies worthy of a statesman. 
Danilas' "History of the Civil Wars of France" was con- 
stantly in his hands. In the language of Sir Philip Warwick, 
it was his vade mecum. Hampden had a larger vision than 
most men. He saw clearer than others the inevitable struggle 
and the necessity of the appeal to arms. He would have 
averted that struggle if he could, but failing to do so, his only 
care was, as to how he should shape his course, so as to 
preserve the nation's liberties unhurt. The time now came for 
him to put himself in action. In the autumn of 1635, a 
demand was made upon Hampden for ship-money, he rejused 
to pay it. That refusal occasioned him considerable incon- 
venience and immense expense. He had to piit himself in 
collision with the crown; with unscrupulous lawyers, with 
judges but too ready to convict. Hampden, however, was not 
to be daunted. He entered on the contest with a spirit that 
no obstacle could overcome. He retained counsel of r.o 
ordinary ability, and he kept the case constantly before the 
public eye. The result was, that when the sentence in form 
was delivered in favour of ship-money, by the timid and time- 
serving judges, the sentence against it was emphatically pro- 
nounced by a great majority of the people of the realm from 
one end to the other. The commons voted the demand illegal, 
and five of the judges were' impeached. Hampden alone 
triumphed in this affair. The great historian of the other 
party, the courtly Clarendon, was obliged to confess, that the 
judgment that was " given against him infinitely more 
advanced him than it did the service for which it was given. 
He was rather of reputation in his own county, than of public 
discourse or fame in the kingdom, before the business of ship- 
money ; but then he' grew the argument of all tongues, every 
man inquiring who and what he was, that durst at his own 
charge support the liberty and property of the kingdom, and 
rescue his country as he thought from being made a prey 
to the court." 

Hampden, as member for his own county, Buckingham- 
shire, assumed a more energetic part. Charles had madly 
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invaded the House of Commons, and demanded that five 
members, of whom Hampden was one, should be given up. 
Hampden now felt they could no longer trust the king. " His 
nature and carriage seemed," says Clarendon, "much fiercer 
and haughtier than before." He became a root-and-branch 
man; he drew his sword, and threw away the scabbard. 
Charles left his capital never to return to it as a king. The 
parliament raised an army. The Earl of Essex was appointed 
its commander. Hampden became a colonel, raised a regiment 
of infantry, and subscribed two thousand pounds for the ex- 
penses of the war. Every regiment had an appropriate motto. 
. That for Hampden's green-coated Germans showed the de- 
termined spirit of the man. It was short, but plain : — " Ves- 
tigia nulla retrosum." Alas ! of that appeal to arms, Hamp- 
den witnessed but little. The Earl of Essex, the parliamentary 
general, allowed the first campaign to terminate without gain- 
ing any decisive advantage. Essex was not the man qualified 
*<jke the lead in perilous times. The idea was entertained 
at one time of putting Hampden' in his place. Had that idea 
been carried out, Hampden might have been saved his 
untimely fate. And yet he could not have had a more glorious 
death. He died a patriot— died a martyr for the truth of God 
and the freedom of man. 

In the month of June, 1643, Hampden set out with a party 
of volunteers in pursuit of Prince Rupert, who had attacked a 
portion of the parliamentary army in the neighbourhood of 
Wycombe. "We cannot describe the melancholy scene which 
f olio wed, and which is so effectively depicted in our engrav- 
ing, in more appropriate language than that employed by 
Macaulay, the brilliant historian, in one of those Critical and 
Biographical Essays which are the theme of universal admi- 
ration. 

" Hampden had, on the preceding day, strongly represented 
to Essex the danger to which this part of the line was exposed. 
As soon as he received intelligence of Rupert's incursion, he 
sent off a horseman with a message to the general. The cava- 
liers, he said, could return only by Chiselhampton bridge. 
A force ought to be instantly desp'atched in that direction for 
the purpose of intercepting them. In the mean time, he 
resolved to set out with all the cavalry that he could muster, 
for the purpose of impeding the march of the enemy till Essex 
could take measures for cutting off their retreat. A consid- 
erable body of horse and dragoons volunteered to follow him. 
He was not their commander. He did not even belong to their 
branch of the service. But 'he was,' says Lord Clarendon, 
1 second to none but the general himself in the observance and 
application of all men.' On the field of Chalgrove he came up 
with Rupert. A fierce skirmish ensued. In the first charge, 
Hampden was struck in the shoulder by two bullets, which 
broke the bone, and lodged in his body. The troops of the 
Parliament lost heart and gave way. Rupert, after pursuing 
them for a short time, hastened to cross the bridge, and made 
his retreat unmolested to Oxford. 

"Hampden, with his head drooping, and his hands leaning 
on his horse's neck, moved feebly out of the battle. ' The man- 
sion which had been inhabited by his father-in-law, and from 
which in his youth he had carried home his bride Elizabeth, 
was in sight. There still remains an affecting traditon that 
he looked for a moment towards that beloved house, and 
made an effort to go thither to die. But the enemy lay in 
that direction. He turned his horse towards Thame, where, 
he arrived almost fainting with agony. He wrote from 
his bed several letters to London concerning public affairs, 
and sent a last pressing message to the head- quarters, 
recommending that the dispersed forces should be concen- 
trated. "When his public duties were performed, he calmly 
prepared himself to die. . He was attended by a clergyman of 
of the Church of England, with whom he had lived in habits 
of intimacy, and by the chaplain of Buckinghamshire Green- 
coats, Dr. Spurton, whom Baxter describes as a famous and 
and excellent divine." 

Some few things he said have been preserved. We repeat 
them here. " Though he could not away with the govern- 
jance of the Church by bishops, and did utterly abominate 



the scandalous life of some of its clergymen, he thought 
its doctrines, in the greater part, primitive, and conform- 
able to God's word as Holy Scripture revealed." As his 
life grew shorter, his conversation became, more devout. 
His last moments were spent in fervent prayer. " Oh Lord 
God of Hosts, great is thy mercy. Great and holy are thy 
dealings with us sinful men. Save me, oh Lord, if it be 
thy good will, from the jaws of death ! Pardon my manifold 
transgressions, and, Lord, save my bleeding country. Con- 
found and level in the dust those who would rob the people 
of their liberty and lawful prerogative. Let the king see his 
error, and turn the heart of his wicked councillors from the 
malice and wretchedness of their designs. Lord Jesus, receive 
my soul! Oh Lord, save my country ! Oh Lord, be merciful 

to " The sentence was never finished. The next moment 

Hampden was no more. Far and near men wept as they 
heard the melancholy news. Never was a great leader 
cut off more inopportunely. Clarendon tells us his death 
" occasioned as great a consternation to his friends as if their 
whole army had been defeated and cut off." They buried 
him by the side of his heir, where the bones of his loved ones 
lay. They gave him a soldier's funeral. With arms reversed 
and muffled drums the troops followed his body to the grave. 
As they went, they sang how God had been his dwelling- 
place in all generations. As they returned, they sang the 
forty-tbird Psalm. 

Hampden died, but the cause to which he had devoted his 
life lived. He left behind men of the same true spirit and 
glorious aim. His name is a watchword still. When the 
men of England have to be invoked — when " the good old 
cause," as Sidney, who died for it on the scaffold, termed it, 
is in danger, they are told 

" Yours are Hampden's, Russell's glory — 

Sidney's matchless shade is yours, 
Martyrs in heroic story, 

Worth a thousand Agincourts." 

We conclude with a summary of Hampden's character. 
Sir Philip Warwick testifies to his great knowledge both of 
scholarship and law. If we turn to" the pages of Clarendon, 
and make allowances for the partisanship of the writer, we 
shall see Hampden was one of the noblest spirits of the age. 
He possessed great judgment, knowledge, and discretion. He 
was modest, cheerful, courteous, free from the least taint of 
overbearing and arrogance. He commonly spoke last, and 
what he said left nothing to be said further. He was not 
merely a man of thought, but of action as well. He shone as 
much in the field of battle as in the council- chamber. He 
was as full of courage in the midst of his foes as he was when 
surrounded by his friends. In everything we find him saga- 
cious, of consummate address, of noble bearing, of persuasive 
manner, everywhere versatile and finished — a gentleman, a 
scholar, a soldier, and a saint. Men felt the cause* which en- 
listed Hampden on its side could be no unworthy one, that it 
must have truth and justice. "His affections," says Claren- 
don, " seemed to be so publicly guided that no corrupt and 
private ends could bias them." . . . "Hewas," as the same 
writer observes, " possessed with the most absolute spirit of 
popularity and the most absolute faculties to govern the 
people of any man I ever knew." All men looked to him as 
a beacon in those days of darkness and trouble. The eyes of 
all were fixed on him — we repeat Clarendon again — ".as their 
patrie pater," as "the pilot which must steer the vessel 
through the tempests and rocks which threatened it." 

Such is the testimony of his enemy. Words of ours can 
draw no fairer portrait. And now posterity admits its truth. 
When the tide turned ; when Charles the Second, with his 
levity and sensuality, came to the English throne; when 
virtue, honour, patriotism, piety, seemed for ever to have left 
our land, the cause for which Hampden died was termed 
rebellion. His memory was loaded with reproach. But, as 
an old writer beautifully says, there is a resurrection of men's 
memories as well as of men's bodies ; and now the statue of 
the heroic Hampden graces the palace at Westminster, and all 
revere his name. 



